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Southern conspiracy for the extension of slave
territory, an offensive war of the United States,
with a wicked purpose (Congressional Globef 29
Cong., 2 Sess., App., pp, 278-82). On the Ore-
gon qucwstion he supported Folk's boundary com-
promise at the 49th parallel. In 1847 he tried
without success to be the nominee of his party
for governor of Ohio. Soon after retiring from
Congress he moved to New York City, where he
became a member of the banking firm of Delano,
Dunlevy & Company (1850-55). He has left no
account of this chapter in his life. On his return
to Ohio he established his home on the outskirts
of Mount Vernon, and gave his attention chiefly
to agriculture, sheep raising in particular, but he
retained an active interest in party politics. In
1860 and again in 1864 he was delegate to the
Republican National Convention. During the
Civil War he was for a short lime commissary
general of Ohio, and for one term a member of
the state House of Representatives. From 1865
to 1869 he again represented his district in the
national House of Representatives. Though at
first inclined to the support of the presidential
reconstruction policy, he was among the radical
congressmen in 1867, convinced that the South
required military government. He was one of
the most effective advocates of protective duties
for wool and a supporter of the Wool and Wool-
ens Act of 1867 (Delano's speech, July 10, 1866,
Congressional Globe, 39 Cong., i Scss., App., p.
258). In debate, according to Rutherford B.
Hayes, one of his associates in Congress (see
Diary and Letters, vol. Ill, 1924, pp. 7,10), Del-
ano was "clear and correct ... a good speci-
men of the lively, earnest style of Western talk-
ers/' In 1869 President Grant appointed him
commissioner of Internal Revenue. Under his
administration the whiskey revenue frauds, al-
ready notorious when he took office, continued
to blacken the record of the national government.
In 1870 he succeeded Gen. J. D. Cox as secretary
of the interior, and during his five-year tenure
serious charges of frauds in the Bureau of In-
dian Affairs came to a head. Congressional com-
mittees of investigation and a special commission
appointed by the President, partisan bodies, found
evidence of neglect and incompetency within the
Indian Bureau, but refused to throw the blame
upon the officials at the head (House Report
No. 98, 42 Cong., 3 Sess., No. 778, 43 Cong., i
Sess.). In order to escape the persecution that
newspaper critics visited upon his conduct of pub-
lic affairs, Delano resigned. It is impossible to
avoid the conclusion that though he was probably
personally honest he was woefully lacking in
high ideals of public service or an appreciation
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of the responsibility of a department chief ( J. F.
Rhodes, History of the United States, vol. VII,
1906, p. 182 n. ; E. P, Oberholtzcr, A History of
the United States Since the Civil War, vol. Ill,
1926, p. 168; Report of the Special Commission
Appointed to Investigate the Affairs of the Red
Cloud Indian Agency, 1875 J House Miscellane-
ous Document No. 167, 44 Cong., i Scss.). The
care of his country place, the presidency of the
National Wool Growers' Association, and duties
as a trustee of Kenyon College were the interests
of his latter years. He gave liberally to the en-
dowment of the college and built for it Delano
Hall.

IBioff. Record of Knox County fiQoa), pp. 184-90
(portrait) ; public documents cited in text. See list in
Oberholtzer, III, 167-70; Cincinnati Commercial Trib-
une, Cincinnati Enquirer, and Cleveland Plain Dealer,
all Oct. 24, 1896; Nation (N. Y.). Apr. 29, Aug. 5, 19,
Sept. 1 8, 30, Oct. 14, 28, 1875 and Mar. 16, 1876.]
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DELANO, JANE ARMINDA (Mar. 12,
i862-Apr. 15, 1919), teacher, nurse, descended
from New England stock, was born at Towns-
end, N. Y., the second child of George and Mary
Ann (Wright) Delano. After a brief period of
teaching she entered the Bellevuc Hospital
School of Nursing, New York City, in 1884,
Those associated with her during this period
speak of her as a well-poised, earnest student, so
unobtrusive in her work that to few, if any, of
her classmates did it occur that she possessed the
force and character that would later bring her
name and accomplishment before the eyes of the
world In 1887, the year after her graduation,
she was superintendent of nurses at a hospital in
Jacksonville, Fla., during* an epidemic of yellow
fever. The following year she gave to pioneer
service as a visiting-nurse in a mining camp at
Bisbee, Ariz. After a period of private practise
she was appointed superintendent of nurses at
the University of Pennsylvania Hospital School
of Nursing, serving 1891-96. In 1898 she took
a course at the New York School of Civics and
Philanthropy. She was Director of the Girls'
Department, House of Refuge, Randall's Island,
New York, in 1900-02 ; and from May 1902 to
October 1906 was Director of the School of
Nursing at her alma mater, resigning to take
care of her aged mother whose death two years
later released her for work destined to be the
most important in her career*

During the Spanish-American War she had
joined the New York Branch of the American
Red Cross and become interested in securing
nurses for enrolment in the Red Cross Nurs-
ing Service. After the reorganization of the
American Red Cross in 1905, the National Nurs-
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